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Views of the Month 


Negroes Lose Several Good Friends 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Negroes have lost several good friends 
recently. Harold L. Ickes arranged for Marian Anderson to 
sing at the Lincoln Memorial in Washington after she was denied 
use of Constitution Hall. He opened the cafeteria of the Interior 
Department to Negroes and ended segregation of the races in 
all Federal parks in Washington, D. C. Jim Crow practices were 
not allowed in the Public Works program. He defended Howard 
University and selected William Hastie as governor of the Virgin 
Islands. 

Ex-Secretary of War, Robert Patterson, tried to integrate the 
armed services but was thwarted by Southern high officers. 

Resignation of Judge J. W. Waring was a loss of a friend of 
Negroes on the federal bench, In 1947 he issued an order abolish- 
ing the white Democratic primary in South Carolina. 


New York Co. Hospitals Condemned 


EW YORK—The Medical Society of the County of New York 
passed a resolution recently condemning the majority of pri- 
vate voluntary hospitals of the city for their policy of denying, 
or granting only limited, staff appointments to colored doctors. 


Negroes Barred From Ala. Parks 
IRMINGHAM, ALA.—The State American Federation of Labor 
recently asked Governor Gordon Persons to provide Negro 
citizens of Alabama with State parks and recreational facilities. 
Of the State’s 17 parks, none are open to Negro’ citizens. 


U. S. Immigration Laws Criticized 
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African Growing Conscious of Equalit 


African Catholic Interracialist Manifesto Issued 


SMARA, ERITREA.—Rev. Abraha Francois has sent out the following manifesto of the 
African Movement of Catholic Interracialism, directing it particularly to African priests: 
“Up till World War II, the relations between Africans and Whites have always been char- 
acterized by harmony, because the first acknowledged the superiority of the second. Nowadays 
it is not so. The African is growing more conscious of himself, and no longer acknowledges the 
superiority of the Whites and their privileges. On the other hand, the White, accustomed to being 
served, cannot give himself an explanation of such a profound change. To his mind, this strange 
behavior of the Africans is nothing but an irrational reaction, to be suffocated at the beginning, 

“So the two races are in a struggle—an unequal struggle of the weak against the strong. 
Owing to this conflict and in order to outlive it, the African leaders are naturally brought to a 
the heathen values of the race make them strong enough to win 


slow introversion, confident that 


the struggle. Whenever such an 
introfiection reaches the masses, 
it will be the end of Christian- 
ism in Africa. 

“African priests, for our peo- 
ple’s sake, we ought to prevent 
this tremendous danger. Let us 
try to give our brethren the con- 
viction that Christ is their chief 


Pleader, and that the Church is 
most interested in carrying into 
effect their legitimate aspira- 
tions and in claiming full respect 
for the rights of Africans. 

“Let us preach in the name of 
Christ, to Africans the forgive- 


Vicar Apostolic of Eritrea 
Welcomes New Ethiopian Bishop 


EW YORK—The United States immigration laws were criticized }, 


as “racist-in concept and application” by Walter H. Bieringer 
of the Boston agency of United Service for New Americans. His 
agency wants to “remove the barriers erected.against whole races 
indiscriminately, without regard to individual values and potential 
contributions to the Nation’s development. . . . The so-called 


‘quota’ system is a simpleymeans of excluding immigrants from, 


many countries.” 


Pennywhistle Music Buys Operation 
OHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA—Willard Cele, a 20-year-old 
colored cripple of Alexandria Township, was heard playing 
some spontaneous tunes on his pennywhistle (a form of flageolet). 
One listener was Donald Swanson who was filming “The Magic 
Garden” with a native cast. He engaged Cele and his music be- 
came the background music for the film. As a result of his film 
job, Cele is now studying serious music in Johannesburg. Next 
he wants an operation on his crippled leg. 
His “‘Pennywhistle Blues” was described by the London Daily 
Mail film critic as ‘The most memorable film music since |’affaire 
zither (the ‘Third Man’ theme).” 


Baltimore Theatre Admits Negroes 


BALTIMORE, MD.—Ford’s Theatre will no longer segregate 

Negroes in the balcony or any other part of the theatre. This 
change of policy is in actord with a resolution passed by Gov. 
McKeidin’s Commission on Interracial Relations. Constant picket 
lines have been maintained for six years by associated groups, 
including the NAACP. The theatre has practiced segregation 
since its opening in 1871. 


New York Honors Negro Composer 


NEw YORK—Howard Swanson, 42-year-old colored composep, 


from Atlanta, Georgia, was honored by the New York Music 
Critics’ Circle. His “A Short Symphony” was chosen as the out- 
standing orchestral composition. His was the only American 
compeser’s work played during the Edinburgh (Scotland) festivals 
last summer. 


Mixed Fla. Audience Hears Singer 


M™ FLORIDA—Unsegregated audiences heard Marian An- 

derson in Jacksonville, and Miami recently. The audience 
knew in advance that there would be no segregation and com- 
paratively few cancelled reservations on hearing this policy. Fifty 
plainclothesmen, including FBI men, mingled with the crowd to 
prevent any disturbance. 


Senators Fight Filibuster Rule 


WASHINGTON, D, C.—A survey of Senators active in the civil 

rights fight indicated that their attack will be concentrated 
this session of Congress on amending the Senate’s filibuster rule 
which allows unlimited debate. 


Bishop Jacob Ghebrejesus, Exarch Apostolic of Asmara, 
Ethiopia (left) being welcomed back to Asmara from his conse- 
cration in Rome by Bishop G. Marinoni, Vicar Apostolic of 


Eritrea (right). 


Westerners Aren't Prejudiced, But— 
Pve Met Prejudice, Western Variety 


“TT’S NOT POPULAR to be 

prejudiced in Portland,” the 
teacher et Grant High School 
noted. Yet I wasn’t five minutes 
into a question period with his 
students before a heated dis- 
cussion on color and interracial 
mixing developed. 

“We’ve good human relations 
in Albuquerque,” the smartly- 
dressed president of a Catholic 
women’s group insisted. And 
then she proceeded to defend 
the people in her neighborhood 
for keeping Negroes and Span- 
ish Americans out. 

“Portland had no problem,” 
interested citizens tell you, “un- 
til the war came.” And they 
never would have had a “prob- 
lem,” in the same citizens’ minds, 
if labor shortages hadn’t liter- 
ally forced the shipbuilding in- 
dustry to hire non-white work- 
ers. Yet, last year, Portland de- 
feated a Civil Rights Ordinance, 
and it certainly wasn’t the non- 
white workers who did it. 


“Things are improving -rapid- 


by Betty Schneider 


ly,” a city leader explained. 
“We've practically no discrim- 
ination in Los Angeles.”’ But it 
was a different story that Loren 
Miller, Los Angeles attorney 
with the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People, had to give. It was a 
story punctuated with reports of 
the America Plus organization, 
which, Mr. Miller concedes, is 
gaining too much momentum for 
comfort in southern California. 
Plugging a Freedom of Choice 
Amendment for the November 
ballot, “America Plus-ers” de- 
mand “freedom of choice” for 
employers to hire whom they 
choose; “freedom of choice” for 
restaurant owners and others to 
serve whom they please; “free- 
dom of choice” for citizens of a 
community to pick new residents 
in their area. “Freedom of 
choice,” in other words, to dis- 
criminate. 

Thus it goes. I’ve been trav- 
eling from Chicago to Seattle, 


the California way. And no mat- 


WITHOUT INTERRACIAL JUSTICE SOCIAL JUSTICE WILL FAIL 


10 Cents 


ness of offenses, and to Whites 
social justice, although we shall 
meet hatred from the first and 
vengeance from the second. Our 
firmness in proclaiming coura- 
geously the rights of Christian 
charity, which must unite in 
Christ Blacks and Whites be- 
yond all recial discrimination, 
will at last defeat racialism, and 
avoid the rise of an African 
neopaganism, which would be 
worse by far than that of our 
fathers. 

“The beginning of our move- 
ment is undoubtedly hard, owing 
both to the misunderstanding 
and apathy of the public. But 
once the Catholics all over the 
world catch the spirit, which 

ads” us, we shall enjoy their 
full support. We shall be al- 
lowed to reckon on the prayers 
of both individuals and commu- 
nities, on the cooperation of the 
Catholic press, and on the char- 
ity of the Catholic world. By 
the help of God we shall have 
the means we need for spread- 
ing more and more widely Cath- 
olic interracialism in Africa. 

“CARITAS CHRISTI URGET 
NOS!” 

(A letter from Father Fran- 
cois will be found on Page 2.) 


ter where the visit, Spokane or 
San Diego, Seattle or Santa Fe, 
the majority of Americans I 
met, good-willed though they 
were, and often concerned about 
the sufferings of the members of 
a minority, weren’t, in their own 
terms, prejudiced, “but’— 

I wonder how often I met the 
“but-ers” in the fevered tangle 
of property value _ problems. 
There’s a new angle to them, 
too. Accent is on the virtue of 
charity to homeowners in a 
neighborhood, helping them keep 
their area pure and profitable. 
Decent homes for people who 
need them is hardly a consid- 
eration. And questioning the 
law of the “but-ers” that neigh- 
borhood values will go down, is 
tantamount to heresy. 


With fear of seeming flippant 
on a question irrelevant and yet 
dominant in the “but-ers” mind, 
I’d concede that, practice being 
the ruling criterion, eloquence is 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Our Purpose 
HE PURPOSE of the Catholic Interra- 


cialist is 
TO REAFFIRM both the human 
* dignity and rights of all men and 
the profound unity among all men 
established by our common Creator 
and intensified by Christ, our com- 
mon Savior and our common Brother. 
TO HELP Friendship House’s 
practical effort to bring the spirit 
of Christ’s justice and love to bear on the attitudes, laws, 
customs, and institutions of our time inasmuch as they 
have been corrupted by racial prejudice and hatred and 
discrimination, and the lives of men and women, Negro 
and white, have for that reason been degraded. 


South Africa 
Goes the Wrong Way 


NE OF THE MOST tragic situations revealed in United Na- 

tions hearings is that of the Union of South Africa where 
Dr. Malan’s government is attempting to deny further the rights 
of the Negro and Indian population. Throughout the world, the 
darker races are demanding their right to full equality, and other 
nations are making some concessions. But South Africa, where 
conditions are already unbearable, openly insists on making them 
worse. 
She has refused to readmit Michael Scott, the British mis- 
sionary who has been United Nations spokesman for several tribal 
chiefs who oppose the annexation of South West Africa by the 
Union of South Africa. The U.N. has declared this territory to 
be still a U.N. mandate but South Africa has already taken pos- 
session. 

India has protested to the U.N. against the Group Areas Act 
which hits very hard the Indian traders who have bought homes 
or businesses in the white section. South Africa threatens its 
quarter of a million Indians with removal to India. 

From Durban, South Africa, comes word that the African 
National Congress, which Alan Paton has called the most con- 
servative of the three Negro parties, has set April 6 to start a 
widespread resistance movement to the laws forcing discrimina- 
tion in the Union of South Africa. The people will be asked to 
break these laws and suffer the penalties for doing so. (April 6 
marks the “Van Rieback Tercentary,” celebrating the coming of 
the first white settlers into South Africa.) 

The grievances they protest are many. Representation in 
Parliament for Negroes was limited formerly to three white rep- 
resentatives in the Lower House. The present government does 
not intend to give any such representatives. 

Since its election in 1948, the government of Dr. Malan has 
decreed complete separation of the races in education, hospitaliza- 
tion, traveling, housing, hotels, cinemas and social gatherings. 

The Group Areas Act provides for increased territorial and 
residential segregation. Both English and Afrikaners (descend- 
ants of Dutch settlers) have set aside “locations” for Negroes 
in every community. 

Marriages between the races aré forbidden by law. Afrikaners 
have always been against any mixing of the races. 

Welfare and other organizations will continue to receive gov- 
ernment grants only if mixed gatherings are discontinued. 

Only one-third of the non-white children have school accom- 
modations in Johannesburg. There is no compulsory education for 
them. 

Professional training is very difficult for non-whites to obtain 
and entering a skilled trade is even more difficult. Recently 
African building workers have been forbidden to work in Euro- 
pean areas'of Johannesburg. 

In addition to the burden of race prejudice, the African Negro 
has been plunged into an industrial revolution and a gold rush. 
This took him away from his tribal discipline where there was 
very little serious crime or juvenile delinquency. In the mining 
compounds he was not allowed to bring his wife and family. This 
promoted immorality and breakdown in family life. In the factory 
cities, parents both worked and the children ran the streets for 
lack of schools. European luxuries tempted them, and serious 
crimes occurred. ° 

Many educated Africans are coming forward. They are 
mainly products of missionary work. They want for themselves 
and their people the same opportunities and privileges which the 
white man enjoys. 

Three great nationalisms are clashing in the Union of South 
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a Bfore the Sactla of “heel Sounds 


EARTH'S RIND, they say, is freezing, but men’s hearts 
Fester in a stench to the skies; 

Young and old adore gold, the sun’s luster 

Is dimmed by the greed in their eyes. 

Around the new fleshpots of Egypt 

They swarm like a whirlwind of flies. 


EARTH'S FLOWERS flame in their furnaces of devotion, 
The birds make lyric obeisance to their King; 

But men, their hearts being caked with icy indifference, 

Like bees, the battered Face of the God-Man sting. 

His love they toss away, like a tinseled thing. 


WHO HEARS the roar of the years’ gathering rumblings of 
thunder, 

The whipsaws of winds, with their livid red lashings of fire, 

Who will conspire, ; 

With prayer and psalm, to ward off God’s earthquake of anger 

Against sin, the massed-up fuel for humanity’s pyre? 


HIS GLORY BLAZES in the booming breakers of the sun- 
rise 

His words crash the walls of time—the past and to be; 

But the ears made for hearing, hear not, and the eyes made 
for seeing, 

See not, being blinded by the spume of sin’s treacherous sea. 


FrROM THE FIRE of truth in His eyes, beyond stars in their 
burning— 
Who will light lamps of repentance in the dark of their 
shame? 
Who will kneel down in the streets of sin-sodden cities, 
Let their prayers of praise and thanksgiving peal out in His 
ame 
EFORE THE TOCSIN of terror sounds over the waters, 
We will bow our heads and bathe in the pool of His pain; 
We will cry like the prodigal son of old to his Father, 
“Let us rest in the inn of Your arms, take us home, Lord, 
again.” 
* by d. Corson Miller 
Reprinted from SPIRIT, publication af the 
Catholic Poetry Society of America. 





Readers Write 
ETHIOPIAN PRIEST—INTERRACIAL APOSTLE 
Bishop’s House ‘over the world i.e. UNITY in 


























P. O. Box 244 CHARITY, there are some as- 
Asmara, Eritrea pects peculiar to each place. So 
Ethiopia your motto, WITHOUT INTER- 


RACIAL JUSTICE SOCIAL 


JUSTICE WILL FAIL, tells me 
that in the U.S.A. interracial 
justice is thought as the’natural 
way to social justice. Here in 
Africa, where the majority is 
still pagan, interracial justice 
nowdays is an indispensable 
means for spreading Christian- 
ism. Therefore we African Catho- 
lic Interracialists say WITH- 
OUT INTERRACIAL JUSTICE 
CHRISTIANISM WILL FAIL. 


As you see, the racial problem 
here is more serious than any- 
where. So the interracial aposto- 
late is in a proper sense a mis- 
sionary apostolate without which 
Catholicism can neither progress 
nor keep the positions it has 
reached in Africa. 


The main programme of the 


Dear Sir: 


It reached me by chance, or 
better by Providence, your 
Catholic Interracialist, when I 
was just starting a new cam- 
paign of interracial apostolate 
throughout Africa. Your month- 
ly has been quite a revelation to 
me. I beg you, note me among 
the subscribers. 

The aim of the interracial 
apostolate being the same all 


Catholic interracialism. Owing 
to both the social superiority 
complex of the whites and the 
correlative inferiority complex 
of the blacks, since their child- 
od the ones are affected by 
racial haughtiness, while the 
others by racial lack of self-con- 
fidence. To cure this racial path- 
ology, we must create an artifi- 





Rev. A. Abraha Francois 





Africa. The Afrikaner (descendant of the Dutch Boers) believes 
in no equality in church or state for non-whites. He considers 
Africa, and not Holland, his real home. The British sometimes 
treated Negroes as human beings with rights, and sometimes as 
enemies to be kept away from British possessions. Their belief 
in parliamentary government enabled the Afrikaners to take over 
the government in 1948. Also, it caused the British to give a 
new constitution to the Gold Coast. The Afrikaners resent the 
attachment of English-speaking citizens to the British Empire 
and also their recognition of rights of Negroes in the courts. The 
African Negro, of course, has never known another home and he 
resents being exploited and insulted. In the clash of these groups, 
further tragedy seems inevitable. But we hope and pray that 
the United Nations or some higher Power may help the govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa to grant all her citizens their 
full God-given rights as human beings. 










new interracial campaign is the 
training of the lay apostles of 
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"His love they toss away" 





cial milieu (artificial for today’s 
mentality) where there is no 
place for racial discrimination, 
This milieu is the interracial col- 
lege, run by a mixed staff of 
white and black members .... 
In such a milieu the pathologi- 


cal lack of cdnfidence of the 
black collegians will go up, while 
the haughtiness of their fellows 
will go down. In such a climate 
of equality will be possible a true 
interracial friendship. 

We realize the difficulties our 
campaign will meet with. The 
first difficulty is that of financing 
the college. The second is to 
find the staff to teach in it. But 
no matter. God has means to 
run His works and we believe 
firmly that interracialism is the 
work of God. 

Since the U. 8S. A. is the 
country where racialism is felt 
most sharply, with the excep- 
tion of the Union of South Afri- 
ca, we have decided to dedicate 
our first interracial college, ST. 
MARY COLLEGE, to Afro- 
American reconciliation, in order 
to return love for hate. The 
rooms of the college will be 
called DIOCESES, and each one 
will, be named by a diocese of 
the U.S.A. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Fr.) A. Abraha Francois 


“TAKE ONE” 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Dear Friends, 

Please see that the enclosed 
$5 check is used where it will 
do the most good. The other $1 
is for 20 copies of the next is- 
sue of the Interracialist when 
it is ready. 

Well, things are not too dis- 
heartening. The November is- 
sues which were sent to me to 
be placed on sale in our church 
did not sell; however, all is not 
lost. I came to the conclusion 
that if all people are like me 
they come to church with only 
enough money for the Sunday 
collection, and no more. So I 
put a big sign up near the papers 
reading: “TAKE ONE!” Ten 
were gone inside of a week; 
which might not seem like many 
to you, but you don’t know our 
parish. Looking at all the other 
papers there that just don’t 
move, I actually wondered if our 
parishioners could read. I guess 
they can. Four more disappear- 
ed the next week, which is out- 
rageous good luck. Here’s hop- 
ing things go as well with the 
next issues. 

Yours in Mary, 
L. M. 





St. Maur's Priory 
14 miles west of Bowling Green, 
Ky., on U.S. 68 
Benedictine Monastery 
High School and College 
For Priesthood Students and 
Brother Candidates 
For information write: The Very 
Rev. Prior, South Union, Ky. 
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“It Is You Who Make Them Temporal!” 


T IS SAID THAT someone once complained to St. Catherine of Siena that it was 
hard to grow close to God when burdened with so many temporal duties. St. 
Catherine replied, “It is you who make them temporal.” 





His Spiritual Life Began at Forty 
John of God--Holy Athlete 





In our daily lives it is amazing how light a burdensome duty becomes 
when we offer it to God and ask His blessing on it. If our purpose in the apos- 
tolate is to restore all things in Christ, and if we want to form society so that 
everything leads to Him, we should make use of the Church’s official blessings 
upon the everyday things that make up our lives—our homes, our food, our 
engagements, our anniversaries, the arrival of our children and countless othe? 


things. When we stop to think of it, there isn’t anything we can do or use that 


isn’t directly related to God. 


I happen to be fortunate 
enough to belong to a parish in 
which the pastor gives us the 
opportunity of making use of all 
these blessings throughout the 
year. They have a way of knit- 
ting the parish together—of giv- 
ing a sense of well-being and 
spiritual security. 

Blessing Before Childbirth 


On every feast of the Bless- 
ed Mother, the blessing before 
childbirth is given. It is done 
very simply. All those to be con- 
fined within three months kneel 
at the Communion rail after 
Mass to receive the blessing. 

Our homes are blessed every 
year on the feast of the Epiph- 
any. It is hard to forget that 
God is near at hand when all you 
have to do is raise your eyes to 
see the blessing over the door. 

On the feast of the Holy In- 
nocents we take all our children 
to church to receive a special 
blessing. The priest asks that 
they be kept safe and healthy 
through the coming year. 


UR WINE IS BLESSED on 
the feast of St. John. Holy 
Saturday night we leave our bas- 
kets of food to be eaten on 
Easter Sunday at the Commun- 
ion rail to be blessed. 

All the farmers, and those of 
us with gardens, come to church 
on May 3, the Finding of the 
Holy Cross, with small crosses 
of wood which they have made. 
These are blessed and then tak- 
en home and placed in gardens 


or in fields to guard against 
storms, drought and pests. 


I’ve named just a few bless- 
ings which we can receive. Sup- 
pose you live in a parish where 
these things are not done. In- 
vite your pastor to your home 
and ask him for them, or go to 
the rectory. I saw an article 
by Ann Mulhern in “America” 
which tells of going to a friend’s 
home where the priest was giv- 
ing the blessing before child- 
birth. The girl who was expect- 
ing the baby gave a little party 
afterward. The gifts included a 
baptismal robe and a baptismal 
candle. 

Processions are another part 
of our parish lives. On Roga- 
tion Days the school children 
and adults form a _ procession 
behind the cross-bearer and walk 
around several of the blocks 
near church. On Corpus Christi 
there is a much larger proces- 
sion. Altars are put up in va- 
rious yards which are large 
enough to accommodate all the 
people. Benediction is given at 
each of them. 


Tenebrae in English 

TENEBRAE SERVICES, in 

which the audience partici- 
pates, are held during Holy 
Week. Men are picked to read 
the lessons in English on the 
three nights. The congregation 
recites the psalms. 


Most of us who belong to par- 
ish societies often find ourselves 





Left to right: Richard Dyson, Robert Bibbs, Roger White, and 
Walter Blythe. (See story below.) 


Students Oust C-Class Pictures 


TUDENTS from St. Eliza- 

beth’s High School in Chi- 
cago succeeded in their recent 
campaign to prevent the show- 
ing in their neighborhood of 
films classed C (wholly objec- 
tionable) by the Legion of De- 
cency. Their action was part of 
a city-wide campaign of CISCA 
(Chicago Inter-Students’ Catho- 
lic Action) and the Fighting 
69th, a nation-wide movement to 
preserve the practice of the 6th 
and 9th Commandments. 


C-class films had been flood- 
ing neighborhood theatres. The 
most flagrant case was the 
showing by the Park Theatre on 


South Parkway of three C-class 
films in one week. The Louis 
Theatre on East 35th St. had 
been showing them frequently. 

The young men from CISCA, 
with their chairman, Robert 
Bibbs, visited the theatres and 
protested to the managers 
against this danger to the 
morals of the neighborhood. 
Many letters and telephone calls 
of protest were made by people 
who had been told of the cam- 
paign to clean up the films. As 
delegations of CISCans began 
arriving to protest, the manager 
of the theatre announced his de- 
cision not to show any more 
C-class pictures, 



































wondering what to do and how 
to spend our money. Buying 
such things as these Tenebrae 
books and other special Booklets 
would be a fine thing to do. The 
pamphlets could be used during 
services and put back afterward. 
After all, choir members don’t 
have to buy their own music. 

At parish society meetings, 
why don’t you ask your pastor 
to explain some of these rituals? 
We can’t be interested in them 
if we don’t ynderstand them and 
the blessings we can gain from 
them. 

Let’s be willing to participate 
in parish activities. Every one 
has something valuable to offer. 
We don’t need to be on the de- 
fensive about religion. Living an 
integrated parish life can bring 
so much joy and beauty into 
your daily living. And the in- 
fluence on the children is as- 
tounding. 


Staff Laffs 


ONE DAY WHEN St. Peter 

Claver Center in Washing- 
ton was having a party for the 
children, a photographer friend 
came to take moving pictures. 
When the party was about half 
over he asked the children to 
go out the front door so he could 
get shots of them leaving the 
building. After he had taken 
the pictures the children did not 
return and we finally realized 
that they had thought the party 
was over and had gone home. 
The odd part about it is that we 
usually have quite a time con- 
vincing them that they should 
leave when the party really is 


over! 
* * * 


A FEW DAYS BEFORE 
Christmas, Betty Delaney 


was getting ready to bake some | =: 
whole wheat bread. She was|: 


greatly shocked upon opening 
the door to find the oven ful] 
of teddy bears! The reason? 
Virginia Whalen had washed a 
number of soiled, but otherwise 
good, teddy bears in the wash- 
ing machine and put them in the 
oven to dry. Incidentally, in case 
you are thinking of doing the 
same thing, Christmas was well 
over before those teddy bears 
were dry. 
* & & 
THE CHRISTMAS RUSH was 
over and all the staff had 
relaxed to the point of being a 
little slow on the uptake. There 
was a visitor from Germany as 
a guest at supper one night. 
During the course of the meal 
she turned to the staff worker 
sitting next to her and asked, 
“How do you go about starting 
a Friendship House?” Our staff 
worker looked blank for a mo- 
ment and then blurted out, 
“Well, first you’re told to and 
then you have to get permis- 
sion.” Everyone is still trying 
to figure that one out, including 
the red-faced one who said it. 
If you would like to know how 
we really do start Friendship 
oo write to any Friendship 
ouse and you will get a real 
explanation. 


S!: JOHN OF GOD was born 

in Portugal in 1495. He was 
one of those saints whose early 
life was not so saintly. The 
breviary refers to his “lax way 
of living” and one missal calls 
his youth “stormy.” 

Like St. Francis of Assisi, 
St. John was converted very 
suddenly and his reaction was 
very much the same. He became 
so inflamed with love for his 
neighbor that he distributed all 
his goods to the poor and conse- 
crated his life to their service. 
Our saint was at this time forty 
years old, when, it is rumored, 
life begins. It was certainly true 
in his case as you shall see by 
what he did in the fifteen years 
that were left to him. 

A good alms coilector, St. 
John soon had enough money 
to build two large hospitals in 
Granada. In the meantime his 
charity was so infectious that 
he was also collecting quite a 
number of zealous followers 
whom he formed into an order 
he called Brothers Hospitallers. 
The object of the order was to 
assist the sick in both corporal 
and spiritual needs. The order 
spread rapidly and exists today 
as the Hospitallers of St. John 
of God with over 2,000 religious 
conducting over 100 hospitals. 

Saved Sick from Fire 

St. John often carried the sick 
poor on his own shoulders to the 
hospital. Once whém an immense 
fire broke out in the Royal 
Hospital of Granada he rushed 
into the flames and not only 
saved the sick by carrying them 
out on his shoulders but even 
managed to save the beds by 
















Betty Bryson 


to help his neighbors overcome 
the lust of the flesh. In his spare 
time, he “excelled in every kind 
of austerity.” 

In 1550 our intrepid saint fell 
seriously ill and after having re- 
ceived Extreme Unction decided 
to dress himself and pray for a 
while on his knees and this is 
the way he died, clutching a 
crucifix. ° 

The secret of St. John’s suc- 
cess may lie in two things: his 
great devotion to the Blessed 
Mother and the fact that his re- 
pentence for his sins was so deep 
and sincere that he received the 
gift of tears. 

Pope Leo XIII declared him 
Patron of hospitallers and of the 
sick and commanded that his 
name be placed in the litanies 
of the dying. One missal also 
lists him as the patron of print- 
ers and booksellers. We don’t 
know how he rates this. Maybe 
he ran a printing and publishing 


business on the side just to keep 


passing them through the win- 
from getting bored. 


dows. That he was able to en- 
dure the flames for so long a 
time was considered miraculous 
by those who witnessed it. As 
the breviary puts it, it clearly 
showed “that the fire’ that 
burned outside of him was weak- 
er than the fire which burned 
within him.” 
N° CONTENT with what he 
did for the sick poor, St. John 
also secretly provided food for 
needy widows and young girls 
whose virtue was in danger. He 
also spent much time in trying 











| You Can Help God's Poor! 


“Ask and you shall receive.” These are the words of 
Christ, and they make us bold to ask you, our generous 
readers, for help. The Harlem Friendship House is in des- 
perate need of assistance. Our bank balance is almost nil, 
and there are many bills—$400 for rent alone. We need 
money to feed the 30 men on the sandwich line and for 
groceries for needy families. We need money for those who 
come to us for aid with rent and clothes and jobs. : 

What a responsibility we have toward the widow with : 
several young children who says she must turn to prosti- 
tution if we cannot help her since she cannot make her pen- 
sion check stretch far enough. God sends each person to us, 
and we have a personal responsibility to each. And as mem- 
bers of the mystical body of Christ, we all share in that re- = 
sponsibility. It is terrifying to think that we shall one day . 
be judged on it. 

Sometimes it is only in small ways we can give. Perhaps 
it is the small boy who has been sent home'from school ~ 
because he has no warm clothes to wear. What a smile of = 
| joy lights up his face as he tries on his new jacket from © 
' the clothing room!” 

WE KNOW THAT WHATEVER WE DO TO THE 
LEAST OF OUR BRETHREN WE DO TO CHRIST. 

Our hands are empty without your help. Please send 
| us what you can afford, and a little bit more, that you and 
' we may work together for Christ. 






Hore t¢ $..cceves for God’s poor, 
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CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST 


ST. PETER CLAVER CENTER 
814— 7th Street, S.W. 
Washington 4, D.C. 


Houses or Highways? 

UR CORNER OF THE CITY, 

between the Potomac and the 
Capitol was suddenly upset by 
recent newspaper stories to the 
effect that work was to begin 
this year on the southwest sec- 
tion of an inner-loop highway, 
designed to move “through traf- 
fic’ out of the congested down- 
town area. This was to be the 
first step in a sweeping redevel- 
opment project for southwest. 
(Within the southwest area lies 
perhaps the most embarrassing 
blighted section of the city, with- 
in walking distance of the Capi- 
tol.) 

Since the proposed highway 
would take a considerable hunk 
out of residential southwest, 
many home-owners were up in 
arms. 

Three citizens’ organizations, 
one Negro and two white, got 
together on this mutual problem, 
the first time they had ever 
worked together, according to 
one Negro spokesman. After 
several mass meetings were held 
in the public library across the 
street from St. Peter, Claver 
Center a panel of three was ap- 
pointed to find out the facts. 
The panel on redevelopment in- 
cluded a Negro representative, 
a white representative, and the 
Land Agency. 

This is the information they 
gZave us: 

1. Although many plans have 


been suggested for highways | 


and new housing in southwest, 
none has been decided upon by 
the City Commissioners. 

2. If and when a final plan is 
approved for the entire city, 
work will begin in southwest 
and will include some kind of 
highway, and new housing. 

3. Although housing will be 
built by private enterprise, the 
Redevelopment Land Agency 
will lay down conditions to pro- 
tect the people now living in 
southwest, as to relocation dur- 
ing building, priority on return- 
ing to new housing, and re-pur- 
chasing and renting at rates 
they can afford. 

4. Some public housing will be 
included to provide homes for 
people now living in blighted 
housing, the main object of the 
clean-up. 

More Room Promised 

The agency claims that by 
proper utilization of the land in 
southwest, more people can live 
here with less crowding, once 
redevelopment goes through. 
Home owners are assured that 
more people will be able to buy 
homes than before. They are 
also assured that southwest will 
not be turned over to National 
Capitol Parks as part of the 
Capitol grounds beautification 
project, as was rumored. 

The Poor Come For Food 
WHILE THE CITY fathers 

tangle with highways and 
houses, the Center finds itself 
confronted with another basic 
need—food. All winter we have 
found the requests for food more 
than we can handle. Giving out 
food orders to large families at 
the rate of five or six a day as 
we have been doing, is proving 
too much for our scant finances 
this time of year. And yet when 
we visit these families we see 
how real their needs are. Some- 
times it is just tiding over a 
family until a meager public as- 
sistance check comes in. With 
others it is a husband who is 
able to wo=” but can’t find work 
that he can do, 


BEHOLD, 
BY THE WOO 


OF THE CROS. 
JOY CAM 


iN nip . 
THE WHOLE WOR 


And then we have the “un- 
worthy cases” of a husband or 
wife who drinks or deserts, in 
which case there are still stom- 
achs which a Christian must 
fill. 

Playhouse Admits Negroes 
“CRY the Beloved Country” 

is coming to the Playhouse. 

This is a movie we’ve been wait- 
ing for. St. Peter Claver staff 
workers and many volunteers do 
not patronize theaters which do 
not admit Negroes. We are hap- 
py to report that the Playhouse 
has recently changed its policy 
in this regard. 

Frank Sheed Opens Outer Circle 
FTER LONG ENVYING the 
Harlem Friendship House 

Outer Circle, we too have one. 

Frank Sheed got us off to a 

good start last month and this 

month Eleanor O’Connor (Mrs. 

John J.) very ably chaired the 

program. The subject discussed 

was, “Do Catholics Worship 

Saints ?” 

Upset Stoves Burn Children 

ANDLORDS will soon be ob- 

liged to furnish their rented 
property with chimneys. Pub- 
licity given several cases in 
which children burned to death 
when kerosene stoves were up- 
set led to this new ordinance, 

Lamplighted Houses 

STILL, MANY OF our neigh- 
bors have neither plumbing, 

gas, nor electricity. One day we 

had a hot plate in the clothing 
room. Ginger offered it to the 
mother of a family we know. 

She didn’t have electricity. 
“Well, maybe you can give it 

to some other family who has 

electricity.” Ginger suggested. 

“Let me think,” she said, then 
shaking her head, “No, I don’t 
know anybody who has it.” 

Betty Delaney 





BLESSED MARTIN FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 
21 N.E. Broadway 


New Staffworker and Teen-Age 
Program 

A quick look at the past 
month reveals the same full 
round of activities which are so 
much a part of the Friendship 
House character. Betty Schnei- 
der, our National Director, has 
been with us a month and aside 
from the fact that it was a joy 
to have one of our distant 
brethren for a long visit, her 
presence here proved to be very 
helpful to us and to many of 
our friends in this area. She 
was able to give the benefit of 
her wide experience in the lay 
apostolate and the field of race 
relations. 

Betty opened our Monday 
night forums for the month 
with her now famous talk, “The 
ABC’s of ‘Friendship House.” 
The following Monday, Mr. Paul 
Hubac, student at the Russian 
Institute, Fordham University, 
gave a talk entitled “Eastern 
Rite Churches.” This was fol- 
lowed by an interesting talk 
given by Father Peter Topic, 
OFM, entitled “Freedom in Yu- 
goslavia.” Father Topic is a 
refugee from the Tito regime 
and is now assistant pastor, 
Church of the Assumption in 
Portland. The Committee for 
Interracial Practices and Prin- 
ciples held their open meeting to 
bring the month’s activities to a 
close. At the invitation of the 
Committee, Mr. Shelton Hill, In- 
dustrial Secretary of the Urban 
League of Portland, and Betty 
Schneider conducted a panel dis- 
cussion on the race relations pic- 
ture in Oregon. Mr. Hill brought 
us up to date on the progress 
which has been made in the past 
and told us of problems which 
still exist. Betty gave us her 


Conference on the Virginia Porch 





On the porch of Maria Laach Farm during summer school session. 
Left to right: Terry McDonald, Fr. Stephen Hardtegen, O.F.M., 
Lou D’Addio, and John De Ornelles. 


Portland, Oregon 


impressions of these problems 
and made several suggestions 
for action in the future. 


Teen-Agers Ceme Saturday 

Last month also witnessed the 
inauguration of our teen-age 
program, which got off to a 
great start under the direction 
of Pat Delehanty and Frank 
Steptoe, one of our volunteers. 
The kids came in large numbers 
and everyone had a great time. 
We are hoping this will become a 
regular F.H. feature. 


February ist brought a wel- 
come addition to our number in 
the person of Jo Layman who 
joined us as a visiting volunteer. 
Jo is a local girl and we are very 
happy to welcome her to our 
family circle. 

Yours truly is back from a 
month’s vacation spent at home 
lying in the warm sun down in 
Phoenix, Arizona. I also saw a 
lot of old friends in California 
and found much interest in 
Friendship House wherever I 
went, 


SPENT FOUR DAYS at the 

Matt Talbot House of Hospi- 
tality in Los Angeles, 230 South 
Main St. I came away full of 
admiration for Charlie Gilbert 
and those men helping him in 
the tremendous job of caring for 
the hungry and homeless people 
who come to them by the hun- 
dreds every day. 


Matt Talbot Canteen Needs Help 


I wish I could tell you that 
this work is receiving a lot of 
the cooperation and support it 
so well deserves, but this is not 
the case. With the exception of 
a few faithful friends, Charlie is 
meeting the same indifference 
and the same multitude of “‘prac- 
tical’’ reasons why he should not 
serve the poor that we in the 
apostolate hear all too often 
from all sides. The Matt Talbot 
House has survived its first year, 
not because of any practical con- 
siderations, in light of which it 
would have undoubtedly failed, 
but because it is a work of sac- 
rifice and love and is, beyond 
doubt, sustained by the Holy 
Ghost. Charlie and his friends 
need your prayers and anything 
else which will help them to 
serve the never-ending tide of 
human need with which they are 
faced each day. 


For those who need to be con- 
vinced of the practicality of tak- 
ing the gospels literally and try- 
ing to live them as such, let us 
look carefully at these Houses of 
Hospitality around the country. 
They survive and continue their 
work of serving Christ in His 
poor in the very face of the 
economic and _ social system 
which says they must fail. Not 
only are they surviving but more 
are springing up and shall con- 
tinue to do so because there are 
small handfuls of men and wom- 
en who are willing to take lit- 
erally His words, “Believe me, 
when you did it to one of the 
least of my brethren here, you 


(Continued on Page 5, Col. 5) 
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AROUND FRIENI 


Why An FH Summer 


By Muriel Zimmerm 

WAY BACK IN 1945 a very tiny seed 
since proven to be fertile soil. The 
school of interracial living, a school \ 
might make vivid to others the social « 
and where men and women from every 
come together to show forth in the tru 
the charity that is born only of faith an 
Because our apostolate was coniposed 
acutely aware of the problems of othe 
must live in the world and yet not be of 
of the daily temptations and discourage 


worker. We knew all about the 
endless job routine and the sur- 
face amusements that are the 
constant fare presented to those 


-who were helping to support 


families and seeking their own 
souls’ salvation. Among our own 
group were teachers, ex-semi- 
narians, office workers and social 
workers, a wide variety of ex» 
perience from which to choose, 
All of us knew the various 
things we had had to face and 
how inadequately we had beerf 
prepared to face them. We were 
seeking a positive approach for 
ourselves and others. Where 
should we begin? 

Where should we begin? This 
is the question that has haunted 
and still haunts every Christian 
who is in anguish as he looks 
about the world and sees thé 
tremendous absence of God in so 
many souls. Our society is in* 
great need, this we knew yet 
how to approach an over-all 
cure for its many-sided illness, 
was a problem. 
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Chapel and Garden Planne 
Maria Laach Farm Ne: 


by Betty Delaney 

Maria Laach Revisit 

ONE DAY in the depths of winter a w 
strayed into Washington. At once 


came down with 


“farm fever.” 


Thou 


Laach Farm’s twenty-six acres of hill a 
taneous way we fell to “talking farm” 
a few late fall dreams had germinated c 

With this first promise of spring, thi 
farm before January was even out, unda 


rain. 


Upon arrival we got stuck’in two fee 
night, huddled around the kitchen stov 


out of our clothes, we made 
bold plans for the approaching» 
summer. 
We Eye the Old Barn 
CHARLIE SLACK HAD al- 
ready scheduled our first 

summer school at the farm (see 
calendar elsewhere on this 
page). We had to get busy. 
Next day we trudged up to the 
old barn to see what could be™ 
done in the way of remodelling. 
Now we could no longer see it 
as just an old weather-beaten + 
barn. We saw it rejuvenated, 
lived in, prayed in. We saw the 
old, abandoned wagon shed a 
rustic chapel with simple brick 
floor and a staining job done® 
on the hand-hewn beams. Last 
summer Mass was offered in the 


living room of the farm house, * 


but with larger crowds this year, 

an appropriate place for the sac- 

rifice of the Mass has become 
our most important job. 
To the Loft, Man 

WE CLIMBED UP the steps 

to the loft and what did 

we see? Not an empty, slightly” 


‘ 
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1 Summer School 


y Muriel Zimmermann 
5 a very tiny seed was planted on what has 


> fertile soil. 


The seed was the idea of a 


living, a school where Friendship House 
others the social doctrines of the Church, 
yomen from every strata of society might 
vy forth in the true Brotherhood of Christ 
n only of faith and hope. 

ate was coniposed of lay people, we were 
problems of other men and women who 
and yet not be of it. We knew something 
ns and discouragements that come to the 
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What We Need 

Since we were and are an in- 
terracial apostolate it was felt 
that particular emphasis must 
be given to this aspect, but since 
we were considering man in the 
completeness of his nature we 
knew that we must also encom- 
pass in our school all the doc- 
trines and _ social principles 
which concerned man. We de- 
cided to look at both the nega- 
tive aspect of society and then 
in contrast the positive approach 
of Christianity as embodied in 
the teachings of the Church, and 
then attempt to present a pro- 
gram. 


Our first view showed us that 
society was suffering acutely 
from a lack of knowledge of 
love, love-of God and love of 
neighbor. “ 

Secondly, in most men’s hearts 
there was a great fear, a fear of 
the unknown, which made them 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Farm Needs Workers 


by Betty Delaney 

aria Laach Revisited 

ths of winter a whimsical southern breeze 
nington. At once, several staff workers 


rm fever.” 


Thoughts turned to Maria 


ix acres of hill and creek. By the spon- 
o “talking farm” again, it appeared that 
had germinated over the winter. 

mise of spring, three of us set out for the 
as even out, undaunted by a mean winter 


t stuck’in two feet of Virginia mud. That 
the kitchen stove, rubbing yellow clay 
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musty, old hayloft, but a spa- 
cious men’s dorm! Ten, twenty, 
or even thirty bunks, without 
crowding, and plenty of breath- 
ing space between the fellows 
and the rafters. Of course, we’ll 
have to fix up the holes in the 
floor so they don’t fall through. 
But Maria Laach men are used 
to roughing it. No more stack- 
ing them in the little remodelled 
garage. Now visiting priests and 
speakers can have it all to them- 
Selves. ; 

Nor did the cowbarn, with its 
maze of stanchions, anymore ap- 
pear to be a cowbarn. We saw 
it with a good solid floor (floor- 
ing is awfully high) and room 
for square dancing. We can’t do 
Without good stomping reorea- 
tion! (Did you say you played 
the accordion? Just what we 
need!) 

- We Cue the Master Builder 
E DON’T HAVE the money 
or the lumber to turn the 
barn ubside down like this, but 
“(Continued on Page 5, Col. 5) 
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FRIENDSHIP HOUSE OF HARLEM 
34 W. 135th St., New York, N. Y. 


On the streets an amazing 
number of people are in evidence, 
considering the cold weather. At 
the same time many who lack 
warm clothes come to us for 
days before we have coats to 
supply. The need is especially 
great for men’s clothing, and we 
are always happy to receive it. 

We are grateful for many 
things: the work of the volun- 
teers, the number of people 
dropping in for various meet- 
ings, the talks Mr. Sheed gives 
at Outer Circle and Dottie’s suc- 
cessful operation (she’s the staff 
member who has been a year in 
the hospital). Then we have to 
remember that there are other 
things to thank God for: the dif- 
ficult situations, the plans pro- 
jected that don’t come off, or 
turn out differently, hoping that 
in all these things we are giving 
room to God to move, as the 
gospel shows, “in a mysterious 
manner.” 


There has been an understand- 
able response to the meetings 
in the library connected with 
housing. People in the neighbor- 
hood are rightly concerned about 
the projected plan to raze the 
existent buildings between 132- 
135 Streets between Lenox and 
Fifth Avenue. There is to be a 
Project (this becomes a proper 
noun) built for middle-income 
folks, which has several good 
aspects. If it is carried out, the 
plan will replace poor housing 
for better; it will allow for an 
interracial grouping for the fam- 
ilies who move in; it will in a 
sense loosen the ghetto struc- 
ture of the Harlem area. But 
the main immediate interest of 
those who are earning less mon- 
ey (and that is almost all of us) 
is relocation. We are anxious 
that the City of New York and 
various groups concerned with 
this question take this strongly 
into consideration and plan prac- 
tically for it. It requires both 
action and prayer. 


Monday night lectures have 
included a range of subjects. 


Siesta 





Mrs. Leigh represented Commu- 
nity Housing and Planning, at- 
tempting to answer many que- 
ries on the status of “our” proj- 
ect. Father Chiramal from India 
talked of the status of the 
church in his country. Mr. Lad- 
islas Segy showed some slides 
representing African art: masks, 
fetishes, bronze plaques, ivory 
medallions; his comparisons with 
modern art brought on a discus- 
sion of art in general and the 
basis for same which lasted long 
after he had left. 

There have been visiting vol- 
unteers this month. Dick Kemp 
is still here taking the place at 
various times of several of the 
staff who have viruses, or vaca- 
tions they should have had for 
Christmas. From Detroit came 
our attache, Bud Gerrity, and 
his friend, Jack Clancy, a stu- 


dent at the University of De- 
troit. Volunteer meetings, espe- 
cially the small group meetings, 
bring more people than can 
squeeze into two even lines for 
Compline, so we have an inter- 
esting sort of snake-line forma- 
tion that defies comparison with 
any monastery, we trust. As to 
discussions, there is St. Luke, a 
good man, and a good bit on the 
liturgy, into which we are pene- 
trating more deeply as a group, 
it seems, 

Saturday’s we go to Macy’s. 
Not to buy, but to sell—of all 
good things, the Catholic Inter- 
racialist. Sometimes a cordon 
of eight or nine surrounds the 
place; we sell, and we meet very 
interesting people. When we’d 
sold all February papers we took 
to our own block, to sell sub- 
scriptions, and people were so 
interested in seeing the paper 
as a means of understanding our 
work that we almost wonder 
what they’ve been thinking. 

Mary Ryan 





Nancy Cook and Jerry Wellman enjoy a siesta at Maria Laach 


Farm, Burnley, Va. 
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CHICAGO FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 
4233 So. Indiana Ave. 
Chicago 15, Ill. 


Neighbors Improve Interracial 
Community 

OST OIF THE TIME every- 

thing we tell you about the 
interracial picture in Chicago 
sounds grim. And it IS grim 
a good percentage of the time. 
But there are bright spots, too, 
and it helps to hear about those 
once in a while. 

We heard about one of the 
“bright spots” recently from 
Mrs. William Andrews, who de- 
scribed the work of the Hyde 
Park-Kenwood Community Con- 
ference. 

Hyde Park - Kenwood is a 
neighborhood on Chicago’s South 
Side that has been “invaded” 
during the past five years by 
Negroes. In most other areas of 
Chicago, the usual community 
response to new Negro neigh- 
bors has been: Fight—Flight— 
or Frigidity (as Waitstill Sharp 
of the Council against Discrimi- 
nation phrases it). But there 
are a few areas where a fourth 
response has been used—Friend- 
liness. That has been the re- 
sponse of Hyde Park-Kenwood, 

It didn’t just happen. It is the 
result of careful planning and 
hard work by many people 
throughout the community. In 
fact, the entire strength of the 
Conference, Mrs. Andrews point- 
ed out, lies in its “block organi- 
zations.” a 
NEIGHBORS WITHIN a block 

form a group that meets to 
discuss and work on their com- 
mon problems. It may be better 
street lighting, it may be side- 
walks that need repairing, it 
may be a building in tha block 
that is being illegally cut up into 
small apartment units. 

The neighbors discuss how to 
get action on their problem. 


They start bombarding their al- . 


dermen, their precinct captain, 
the local police station, or the 
building commissioner with com- 
plaints .. . and things happen. 
When members of a new block 
organization find that they— 
ordinary people who had thought 
they were too small to make 
themselves heard in the maze 
of big city organization—can 
make things happen, they take 
on a new zest for solving their 
own problems. 
Work As Neighbors 


The Conference prefers to 
work as neighbors, Mrs. An- 
drews stressed. For imstance, 
where a landlord who lives in 
the community is failing to keep 
up property or overcrowding his 
building, the block organization 
will send a committee to talk it 
over with him, urge him to cor- 
rect the situation and even sug- 
gest how he can do it. If this 
fails—and the failures usually 
occur only with absentee land- 


lords—they then revert to the 
legal or political battle. 


HAT DOES ANY of this 

have to do with race rela- 
tions? Nothing... and every- 
thing. Look at it in one light, 
here is simply a group of neigh- 
bors working on their common 
problems, getting to know one 
another as individuals, finding 
out that they can solve their 
problems only by working to- 
gether. Looked at in another 
light—in the fact that these 
neighbors are both white and 
colored—it is a dramatic, prac- 
tical realization of their unity 
and brotherhood. By working 
on problems together as neigh- 
bors they get to know one an- 
other as persons, not as Negro 
or white first and then as a per- 
son. This is the normal, natural 
way people should know one an- 
other, and it is heartening to 
see that at least this one com- 
munity has chosen the positive 
way to work for a good neigh- 
borhood. May their pioneering 
work set the way for many more 
community conferences! 

—Mary Dolan 


Blessed Martin 
(Continued from Page 4) 
did it to me.” If He refused to 
qualify His love for us because 
of our wickedness, let us not 
restrict our services to Him be- 
cause His ways don’t seem to fit 
well into our system of living. 
Christ is the Eternal and Un- 
changing Good and those that 
complain that to serve Him is 
impractical in modern society 
should remember that the fault 
lies with society and not with 
God. Salvation comes to us— 
not through man’s prerogative— 
but through God’s mercy. ~ 
—Wayne Keith 


Maria Laach Farms 
(Continued from Page 4) 
we hope to begin building the 
first of April. We must do as 
we always do, make plans and 
then turn them over to God, the 

Master Builder. 

Now we appeal for help. Be- 
ginning April 1, we need both 
men and women to staff the 
farm during the summer months, 
We hope to gather you in from 
far and wide. Charlie Slack, 
dean of the summer school, suge 
gests you might come for a week 
of school, then stay on an extra 
week to help with the building, 
repairing, cooking, canning and 
gardening. 

You can come for as long as 
you want, or even for a whole 
summer, as a visiting volunteer, 
Last year there were only two 

(Continued on Page 7) 


Maria Laach Farm Calendar 


(In the Foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains, Burnley, Va.) 
Spring - Summer - 1952 


All Welcome 


April 4-6........St. Isadore, Patron of Farmers Weekend 


—Open House 


May 19-20-21......Rogation Days (Blessing of the Fields) 
June 1-G........+.+++--Staff Workers’ Retreat (tentative) 


July 20-26. ...cseccees 
Aug. 4-9.. 


.....-First Summer School Session 
.....8econd’Summer School Session 


Aug. 17-23.......++eeeee0+--Last Summer School Session 
Labor Day Weekend.........Volunteer Retreat (tentative) 


October 1........ 





.e.--e Farm Closes 
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The Father of the Blues 


AST NIGHT AT Friendship House I saw a living legend—the 
blind 78-year-old “Father of the Blues,’ W. C. Handy. He 
spoke of his life and as he spoke I thought of the history that 
lay behind him, that lies behind every Negro. A people uprooted 
from their own land, dragged to an alien country, to chains and 
slavery, slowly, slowly, inch by tedious inch, gaining recognition 
of begrudged rights, producing, in and through it all, songs born 
of suffering, spirituals, work songs, gay songs, songs in the yet 
un-named measures of jazz and ragtime. 

People liked them, but guiltily. It wasn’t the thing to like 
native Negro music. Even educated Negroes spurned it. Europe 
and European composers were | 
the arbiters of music. What 
could road gangs produce? What 
could a people barely out of slav- 
ery know of the technicalities 
of rhythm and measure? That’s 
what they said, but Handy lis- 
tened to what the songs said to 
him. He observed the effect they 
had on their listeners. He knew 
that they had a message, new 
and vigorous, for the world of 
‘music. He went among his peo- 
ple listening, always listening. 
He worked in stone quarries, on 
railroads, wherever Negroes 
worked and sang—for they al- 
ways sang. He heard and re- 
membered phrases such as a 
woman’s description of her way- 
ward husband, “My man’ heart 
is as cold as a stone cast in the 
sea.” He wove them into his 
unforgettable blues. 











































Nightingale and many, many 
others, the voice and trumpet of 
Handy are heard. For many 
years he has headed his own 
music company, specializing in 
genuine American music. And 
possibly closest to his heart is 
the W. C. Handy Foundation 
for the Blind, which helps the 
Negro blind in every way pos- 
sible. 


Friendship House was honored 
by his presence. He told us that 
his family wished him to be a 
minister, but that he had chosen 
music. But we felt that his mu- 
sic, allied with his other activ- 
ities for the good of his race, 
had itself become a mini~’ .” and 
that he was indeed a man with 
whom God must be well pleased. 


Plays Trumpet —Patricia MacGill 


It was only when he fumbled 
for a book before him on the 
table and asked ‘Which book is 
this?” that I realized he was 
blind. Several times he asked 


“Are there young people here?” 
and, upon being assured that 
there were, he said again and 
again that one of the aims of 
his life had been to encourage 
other members of his race to 
achievement by his own example. 
Several records of his blues mu- 
sic were played and then some- 
one asked that he himself play. 
Yes, he had the famous trumpet 
and he would play. So we had 
the privilege of hearing W. C. 
Handy himself play “St. Louis 
Blues.” Old and blind, yet he 
was carried away by the music 
and we were carried with him. 
Later, as he sat and listened to 
his records, he seemed a patri- 
arch brooding benevolently over 
_his children. 
And this is more than a figure 
- of speech. We learned that in 
Florence, Alabama, where he 
was born, a section of the town 
is named Handysville in his hon- 
or. In Memphis there is Handy 
Square and a W. C. Handy The- 
atre. And in St. Louis, where 
. once he lay on the cobblestones, 
penniless and sleepless, and 
heard the snatch of melody that 
inspired “St. Louis Blues,” there 
is to be a memorial which will 
give scholarships to needy young- 
sters, regardless of race or creed. 
And in it there will be a bell, 
which will chime the opening 
bars of “St. Louis Blues.” 
In a record album of “Fifty 
Famous Voices,” which includes 
the voices of Roosevelt, Florence 


(Continued from Page 4) 
suspicious and malicious and 
gave them an _ unreasonable 
hatred of minority groups. 

Thirdly, we found a grave 
ignorance of the Social teachings 


For GOOD COMPANY! 
GOOD TIMES! GOOD IDEAS! 


Plan to spend your summer vacation at a Friendship 
House farm—Blessed Martin Farm in Montgomery, N. Y., 
or Maria Laach Farm in Burnley, Virginia. (Or Childerley, 
Wheeling, Ill., Calvert Club’s study place.) 

For information please write to: 

Anne Foley, Box 16, 34 W. 135th St., New York 37, N.Y. 
Mary Houston, 814 7th St. S.W., Washington 4, D. C. . 
Ann Stull, 4233 So. Indiana Ave., Chicago 15, Ill. 

Yes, I would like information on a Friendship House 

vacation. 


Name SCH CSHEEEHEEHTHESEHEHEE EHEC HHS EEE SHEE EH HHEHE 


Address LOMA CR EEA ORE RUMES 0046600) 006608 0eecnesnesbaas 


Why A FH Summer School 





CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST 


I've Seen Prejudice 


(Continued from Page 1) 
rapidly attained on the subject 
of interracial marriage. 


“How About Interracial 
Marriage?” 

It happens every time. There’s 
a “Yes, Miss Schneider, I'll go 
with you a long way BUT there 
is just one question.”’ And while 
the interrogator pulls the mar- 
riage red-herring out of the pro- 
verbial hat, the audience sighs 
and relaxes. It was in the back 
of their minds all the time. The 
“anti’s” are sure they’ve got you 
now. The- “pros” are relieved, 
for they want to know how to 
answer that one. 


TEN MINUTES LATER, an in- 


tense ten minutes, the cards 
are all on the table. Facing the 


matter as one of natural right 


and free choice may be accepted 
as logical, but it doesn’t com- 
pletely convince. The “die-hards” 
will labor the “selfish to the 
children” approach. They may 
admit that denial of a natural 
right results in evils to individ- 
uals and to society. They may 
grant that denying the right to 
marry, by law or by custom, in 
the case of couples of different 
racial background, simply be- 


W. C. Handy, Composer 


























of Christ and the significance of 
His teachings in our daily life. 
And lastly, we found men and 
women to whom the world of the 
20th century had willed a herit- 
age 6f chaos which made. it im- 
possible for them to distinguish 
between pleasure and happiness. 
Now our program began to 
take shape. We would oppose 
all of this negation with the 
positive doctrines of Christi- 
anity. We would begin to learn 
to live again in Him. 
Greatest Act of Love 
UR LACK OF LOVE of God 
and neighbor could be cured 
through a more comprehensive 
understanding of the greatest 
act of love ever made, Calvary 
and its continuation in the Sac- 
rifice of the Mass. We would 
try to see how we in union 
with Our Head formed the 
Whole Christ, acting with Char- 
ity in Him and by Him, offering 


cause this will be difficult, is no 
more sensible than denying the 
right to marriage to many mem- 
bers of the Negro group, or for 
that matter, to many a young 
couple of the same race and 
nationality, who face the prob- 
lem of raising a Christian family 
in our modern society. They 
may even see that the problems 
interracial couples face are not 
interracial ones, but problems of 
getting decent housing, and em- 
ployment adequate to pay the 
exorbitant rents and support a 
family. 

But, in spite of all of the rea- 
soning, there’s a desire to retire 
into a “never, never world,” 
where interracial marriages can’t 
and shouldn’t happen. In that 
world, everything that remotely 
smacks of integration will be 
legitimately stopped (living to- 
gether, working together, or even 
belonging to the same church) 
because of what may result from 
accepting all people as citizens 
of our democracy and brothers 
in Christ. 


STRANGELY ENOUGH, most 

audiences, Catholic ones in- 
cluded, don’t realize that accept- 
ing things as God sees them is 
the whole answer. He has made 
a world of many races, that have 
intermarried since time began. 
Sometimes, the first hurdle is 
made. Reluctantly, people accept 
the fact that two individuals 
should be free to make their 
own decision. Often, then, an- 
other aspect of prejudice shows 
its face. In attempt to tolerate 
the situation, they’ll hope the 
Negro is as close as possible to 
“white” in appearance. Accident 
of color is still not considered 
just that. The hope will be that 
the Negroid features will be lost 
in_a generation or two. There 
is little or no appreciation of 
Negroes as creations of God, and 
actually, from a pigmentation 
standpoint, more perfect crea- 
tions. 

To give so much time to a 
question very secondary to a 
work for social justice seems 
like a wrong emphasis. Yet, re- 
viewing the trip in my mind, it’s 
the blind spot that showed itself 
far more often than any other. 
In charity to blinded minds, it is 
necessary to deal with it, assert- 
ing the natural right of choice 
of marriage partners. 


Western Housing Better 


Going westward, one can re- 
joice because housing conditions 
are better for all people, includ- 
ing minorities. Easing of dis- 
crimination in schools has values 


homage to the Father in every 
action of our daily lives. 

We could strike at ignorance 
by acquainting people not only 
with pertinent facts concerning 
minority groups, but by ac- 
quainting them with one an- 
other, for the one thing that 
breaks down racial barriers are 
views shared and needs looked 
upon in the light of the dignity 
of man under the Fatherhood of 
God. 

Our needs could be filled, we 
felt, through courses in the 
liturgy where the Whole Christ, 
in union with His members, 
shows Himself to the Father, 
and through discussions on race, 
where an intelligent presentation 
of facts and needs could be 
given from a Christian approach, 
Through a course on the ‘‘Mysti- 
cal Body,” the complete de- 
pendence of all men upon their 
head and upon each other could 
be shown, and also the fact that 
our equality lies deeply rooted 
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(UR LADY’S ‘FIAT’— 
‘Let it be done to me 
according to Thy word’— 
meant that she gave herself, 
soul and body, to be made 
into Christ. She gave Him 
her eyes to be His eyes, her 
mind to be His mind, her 
heart to be His heart; and 
before she gave birth to 
Him, before His human 
body was fully formed in 
hers, she knew life im- 
pulses of His love, who 
lived secretly within her.” 


—Caryll Houselander in GUILT, 
Sheed and Ward. 





that are paying off rapidly in 
the effects on young people. Fair 
employment practices laws in 
Washington and Oregon are 
working toward a lessening of 
feeling in those states. It can 
be hoped that changes in atti- 
tude are coming fast enough to 
stem the tide and break ghetto 
patterns which are only in their 
formation. 


LEE THE PREJUDICES of 

which they are born, dis- 
criminations are illogical. And 
the Negro in the West suffers 
in the vacuum of never know- 
ing what rights he has, and 
what he will be denied.» Many 
cities have interested civic 
groups promoting human rela- 
tions programs. Legally, they 
have been reasonably successful. 
Sometimes they have made prej- 
udices unpopular, as in Port- 
land. But they haven’t reached 
the grass roots, or the root of 
the problem. And consequently 
as each new angle of discrimina- 
tion arises, there is need for a 
whole new re-interpretation to 
convince. This, in the mind of 
Edwin Berry, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Portland Urban 
League, is one of the disheart- 
ening angles, in the slow, con- 
structive job of building from 
rights in the law to complete 
brotherhood. 


“Prejudice Is Devil’s Weapon” 

Away from the human need 
that engulfs one on 43rd Street, 
and the feverish tensions of a 
Chicago, I’ve had time to note 
how deeply, and with what great 
variety, prejudice is embedded 
in all the parts of our society 
I’ve met. I’m even more in 
agreement with a Gunnar Myrd- 
al, that if you take the color 
away from the American Negro 
there would be no way to dis- 
tinguish him from the rest of 
American society. And, with 
Clare Boothe Luce, I might con- 
clude, “Prejudice is the devil’s 
subtle weapon against the Chris- 
tian faith in America.” 





in our nature and not in any 
surface qualities of color, 
strength or wealth. Recently we 
added a course on the Christian 
in the Modern World, where we 
attempted to tackle the problem 
of pleasure and happiness. Here 
we strive to apply practically 
our Christianity to everyday 
situations. 

This, then, was the program 
that came from the Friendship 
House apostolate, a program 
geared to fit the needs of modern 
society and one which we feel 
has received the impetus of the 
Holy Spirit. Since its humble 
beginnings in 1945 it has 
reached many hearts and minds. 

Our school is held in Chicago, 
Virginia, and New York. Soon 
the announcement of courses 
and dates will appear for the 
year of 1952. Please consider 
what we offer, remembering that 
the Christian today must have 
not only good will but love and 
knowledge, 


i 
. 
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Our Book Shelf 


THE EXTERNALS OF THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH, a Hand- 
book of Catholic Usage, by Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. John F. Sullivan, 
D.D., completely revised by Rev. 
John ©, O’Leary, Ph.D. $4.50. 
Kenedy, 1951. 403 pp. Illus- 
trated. 


“THE CHURCH is without 

question a living organism, 
and as an organism ... she 
grows, matures, develops, adapts 
and accommodates herself to 
temporal needs and circum- 
stances, provided only that the 
integrity of her doctrine be safe- 
guarded.” (from Mediator Dei). 
These words of Pius XII. per- 
haps best explain the need for 
a revised edition of Msgr. Sulli- 
van’s “Externals of the Catholic 
Church.” First published in 1917, 
his book has gone through sev- 
eral reprintings and from it de- 
veloped a textbook widely used 
in Catholic seminaries and no- 
vitiates. In the intervening years 
since its first appearance, many 
essential changes and_clarifica- 
tions have been made in the 
external practices of our relig- 
ion. To make these available to 
the faithful, Father John C. 


O’Leary has rewritten Msgr. 
Sullivan’s classic. Handsomely 
printed on slick paper, gener- 
ously illustrated by the popular 
artist, William V. Cladek, and 
carefully indexed, this book 
really deserves a’ rousing salvo 
from the laity. 

In it you'll find a comprehen- 
sive survey of Church organi- 
zation, government, traditions, 
ceremonies, sacraments and de- 
votions. You'll get all the whys 
and the wherefores and satisfy- 


Smell of Tenements 
“The poverty of New York was appallingly different 


from that of Chicago. ... 


The sight of homeless and 


workless men lounging on street corners or sleeping in 


doorways in broad sunlight 


the smell of the tenements . 


appalled me... . Above all 
.. horrified me... .I have 


lived with these smells now for many years, but they will 


always and ever affront me. I shall never cease to be 
indignant over the conditions which give rise to them. 
There is a smell in the walls of such tenements, a damp 
ooze coming from them in the halls. One’s very clothes 


smell of it. 
the grave.” 


It is not the smell of life, but the smell of 


Dorothy Day, in The Long Loneliness, 
Harper Brothers, New York. 


ing answers to those sixty-four 
dollar questions your non-Catho- 
lic friends are wont to ask. You 
will witness, too, a great sifting 
of the wheat from the chaff and 
the debunking of many a pretty 
little pious legend you’ve been 
cherishing these many years. 
You'll get information about 
such things as Catholic Action 
and Secular Institutes. You will 
learn the steps in the process of 
the canonization of a saint and 
the change in the manner of 
administering Baptism which 
now permits the priest, due to 
modern theories about germs, to 
omit the saliva when he touches 
ears and nostrils of the person 
being baptized, during the Eph- 
pheta ceremonies of Baptism. In 
fact, going through Externals of 
the Catholic Church is like tak- 
ing a. refresher course — you 
come across so many items you 
had forgotten, or neglected or 
never properly understood—that 
you feel ready to star on a quiz 
program. 

For a gift for a “new Catho- 
lic,” for libraries and schools, 
for your own pleasure and profit, 





Maria Leach Farm Needs Workers 


(Continued from page 5) 


or three staffworkers to run the 
farm, which made it tough on 
both the city staff and the farm 
staff. 

If you’re interested, write so 
we can know when you're com- 
ing and so we can make finan- 
cial arrangements. We don’t 
want anyone to stay away be- 
cause he doesn’t have the mon- 
ey. But if you can afford to pay 
something toward room and 
board, we think between ten and 
fifteen dollars would about pay 
for your food for a week. (For 
Summer school rates see the 
story on summer schools.) 

Plenty of Room on the Porch 
ESIDE ITS CREEK, and love- 
ly rolling landscape, the farm 
has other endearing features. 
Foremost are the goats, one, at 
least, expecting twin kids in 





March. (Don’t know why we ex- 
pect twins, except that we feel 
God in His abundance ought to 
at least supply twins ... the 
book says even triplets are not 
uncommon. ) 


The flaming japonica bushes 
in the spring are breath-taking 
and a fine complement to spring 
bird-song. Then there are fresh 
vegetables to complement a keen 
country appetite. Come early— 
plant them—see them grow! 

Last summer, while lunching 
on the front porch, overlooking 
the Southern Railroad (not too 
close for comfort), Mary Hous- 
ton was wont to muse, “Oh, so 
lovely! But what a shame more 
people can’t be here to enjoy 
it!” Well, we will reserve you 
a seat on the porch this year. 
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SOMEONE YOU KNOW WOULD FEEL LIKE THIS 
IF YOU GAVE HIM A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 


“We are grateful for the Interracialist. Not only 
does it keep us informed on a vast and important area 
of Catholic life in America but it likewise supplies us 
with material needed to refute erroneous notions 
destroy prejudice toward our brothers in Christ, the 
American Negroes.” (From a Passionist Father. J 
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Father O’Leary’s book is highly 
recommended. His style is bright 
and readable and he does a top- 
notch job in this encyclopedia 
of Catholic usage. 


by Monica Durkin 


MANY ARE ONE, by Leo J. 
Trese, Fides Publishers Associa- 
tion, 1952. $2.00. 147 pages. 


READERS OF “Vessel of 


Clay” have been happily 
anticipating a companion piece 
from the Trese typewriter. Well, 
here it is, and in “Many Are 
One” we have a book that the 
Catholic man in the street can 
read and understand. Much has 
been written about the Mystical 
Body of Christ and the social 
mission of the Church. Unfor- 
tunately a great deal of it has 
been aimed at readers in the 
upper intellectual brackets. Not 
so with the present volume. It 
is styled in what practically 
amounts to the drug-store ap- 
proach. But be not misled into 
thinking it is either shallow or 
flippant. On the contrary, it con- 
tains some of the finest material 
available on the Mass and the 
Sacraments, as well as a lucid 
and workable explanation of 
Catholic Action and the lay 
apostolate. 

For Father Trese, the social 
nature of our religion cannot be 
over-emphasized. It is in our 
relations with one another that 
we carry out God’s Will and be- 
come saints. Christ uses us, as 
Christians; to bring Himself to 
others “. .. That, truly, is what 
Christ is saying to me at the 
‘Ite, Missa Est.” “Go, and take 
Me with you. I cannot Myself 
walk visibly among men. I can 
only go where you will take me; 
I can only speak when you will 
loan Me your voice. It is only 
through your lips and your eyes 
that I can show compassion to- 
wards the unfortunate, and pa- 


tience towards the ignorant and |# 


the weak. It is only through 
your hands that I can give help 
to the needy. Only through your 
pity can I show love to the un- 
lovable. Only in you and with 
you can I walk among men, and 
be seen by them, and recognized 
and loved.” 

In a book such as this it is 
hard to isolate the highlights. 
But the chapter on marriage de- 
serves a special salvo. Here is 
a memorably beautiful and rev- 
erent treatment of a subject too 
often hastily and inadequately 
disposed of by spiritual writers. 

The publication of “Many Are 
One” occurs during the month 
in which its author celebrates 
his twenty-fifth anniversary as a 
priest. During that quarter of 
a century he has exercised his 
ministry as a parish priest, a 
writer for Catholic periodicals 
and a loyal supporter of the lay 
apostolate. Looking back over 
those busy years he realizes 
“... There is only one vocation 
—to love God with all our hearts 
and souls ... And there are not 
two kinds of sanctity—one for 


THE LONG LONELINESS— 
The Autobiography of Dorothy 
Day. Harper and Brothers, New 
York. $3.50. 


DoOroTHY DAY’S LIFE has 


been sensational but she is 
not a sensational writer. She is 
a good journalist in the best 
sense of the word, in that she 
seems to be striving to write 
clearly and with the utmost hon- 
esty. In the simplicity of her 
writing there is often much 
beauty. 


She compares writing one’s 
life to confession and says, ‘“‘Go- 
ing to confession is hard. Writ- 
ing a book is hard, because you 
are ‘giving yourself away’. But 
if you love, you want to give 
yourself. You write as you are 
impelled to write, about man and 
his problems, his relation to God 
and his fellows. You write about 
yourself because in the long run 
all men’s problems are the same, 
his human needs of sustenance 
and love.” 


Dorothy Day has “given her- 
self away” in this book and she 
has done it with love. It is plain 
as one reads this book that her 
whole life has been dominated 
by love. It was love which led 
her to the Church even though 
it meant that she had to re- 
nounce the human love of the 
man who was the fafher of her 
child. 

Though widely known as an 
ex-communist, Dorothy Day was 
never really a communist. As a 
communist friend said, “She was 
too religious.” It was precisely 


Dorothy Day 





the Roman collar and habit, and 
another for the necktie or apron. 
There is only one kind of sanc- 
tity for all of us alike—to do 
God’s Will as perfectly as we 
can, in the particular spot in 
which God has placed us. Just 
s there is only one apostolate 
at which all of us together must 
labor—to restore all things in 
Christ. And it is not the ‘how,’ 
but the ‘how well’ that will 
matter.” 

by Monica Durkin. . 


because she was religious, how- 
ever, that she became associated 
with communists and anarchists, 
She was searching for truth and 
even in her youth, before her 
conversion, she had a grasp of 
the real meaning of Christian 
justice and love. It was almost 
inevitable that she should re- 
ceive the gift of faith. 


Strangely enough, Dorothy 
Day joined the Church without 
having any knowledge of the 
social encyclicals. She still be- 
lieved that “the Church was 
lined up with property, with the 
wealthy, with the state, with 
capitalism, with all the forces of 
reaction.” “.,. but,” she writes, 
“I wanted to be poor, chaste 
and obedient .. . I wanted to be 
united to my love ..I loved the 
Church for Christ made visible, 
Not for itself, because it was 
often a scandal to me.” 


It was not until she met Peter 
Maurin that Dorothy was able 
to achieve any real integration 
between her religious beliefs and 
her work. Together they found- 
ed the Catholic Worker move- 
ment. The monthly newspaper, 
The Catholic Worker, made their 
work known and since it began 
publication in 1933 many Catho- 
lic Worker hospitality houses 
and farms have been started in 
many parts of the country. 


“The Long Loneliness” tells 
of Dorothy Day’s life from the 
days of her childhood through 
her conversion, her meeting with 
Peter Maurin, and the trials and 
disappointments they encoun- 
tered in the founding and con- 
tinuance of the Catholic Worker 
movement. But the importance 
of this book lies in the fact that 
it is a portrait of a woman who 
wanted “to give herself” and has 
given herself to the utmost. No 
one can read this book without 
realizing that there could be 
little natural joy in what she 
has undergone for what she be- 
lieved. There have, no doubt, 
been moments of deep satisfac- 
tion and holy joy. But from the 
time of her conversion her life 
has been one of constant sac- 
rifice of the things that are very 
important to most people, espe- 
cially women—a husband and 
home, privacy, security—to name 
but a few. This book is well 
titled, for Dorothy Day has not 
only suffered the “long loneli- 
ness” herself but is so sensitive 
to it in others that she probably 
suffers more for them than they 
do themselves. 


Whether one agrees with her 
Philosophy of pacifism and 
Christian anarchism or not, he 
cannot help but admire her sin- 
cerity, her humility and her 
moral courage. Don’t miss this 
book! 

by Virginia Sobotka 
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How Alton Integrated Schools| 


By HUETTA HEUS MANION 


LTON, ILL.—Racial barriers slowly are crumbling in this com- 
munity where integration of public grade schools became 
reality in January. The move followed a two year organized 
struggle to open “white” grammar schools to colored children, 
Breaking the pattern of segregation, 44 Negro children 
sought, and were granted, transfers from colored schools to eight 


of the city’s public schools. 


Still pending is a two year old legal injunction directed to 
stopping state aid to Alton public schools on the grounds that 
the city’s grade schools are operated in violation of the Illinois 


anti-segregation law. 

Suit was brought by Elijah 
Conley, colored resident of God- 
frey township, and seven other 
Negroes with the aid of the Na- 
tional Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. 
The city’s school board, its presi- 
dent and the superintendent of 
schools were among defendants 
named. 

The injunction followed an un- 
successful attempt in January, 
1950, to transfer colored chil- 
dren from the city’s four colored 
grade schools to white «chools 
which were nearer their respec- 
tive homes. 

The recent initiation of mixed 
grammar classes marks a high- 
light in the city’s variegated in- 
terracial history. 


Border Town 


Hunched on the banks of the 
Mississippi, 25 miles north and 
east of St. Louis, Mo., Alton geo- 
graphically is a Yankee town. 
Yet proximity to nearby Mis- 
souri and the city’s population, 
which includes Southern mi- 
grants, makes it a border town 
where race amity and animosity 
alternately bubble to the sur- 
face. 

The city is largely industrial. 
According to estimates, one out 
of eight of the more than 32,000 
residents is colored. 

At one time the city was a 
weak rival for St. Louis river 
trade. Ironically, Elijah P. Love- 
joy, Abolitionist editor, sought 
refuge in Alton in 1836. There 
he continued to publish anti- 
slavery material until his assas- 
sination a year later. A monu- 
ment to his memory has been 
erected by the city. “ 

Industrialization of the area 
brought migrants to the city. 
White residents began to move 
into the adjoining hill area over- 
looking the river. Colored were 
left to settle in the downtown 
lowlands, where they now are 
congregated. 

dim Crow Practices 

While no discriminatory stat- 
utes are tolerated, understood 
Jim Crowisms have become in- 
grained in residents. For the 
most part Negroes are confined 
to housing in older areas of the 
town. Color: ', permitted to ride 
where they choose on city buses, 
are not served in white restau- 
rants. Theaters reserve: special 
sections for Negroes. 

Until January, 1952, the city’s 
16 grammar and junior high 
schools were segregated. Among 
these are four Negro schools 
which support a total enrollment 
of more than 700. 

Senior High Always OK 
In direct contradiction to a 


- 


Jim Crow pattern is the city’s 
senior high school which always 
has been operated on an inte- 
grated basis. Years ago, a Negro 
boy was named valedictorian. 
Though some stir was created 
by the incident, it quickly sub- 
sided. 

Reportedly there are Alton 
Negro families who by dint of 
long residence have become “‘ac- 
ceptable.” Some colored families 
have managed to break out of 
the Negro housing periphery, 
settling in “white” sections of 
the city. Once accomplished, the 
“out-of-bounds” Negro residence 
seems to create little or no fuss. 
Municipal employees include at 
least one colored policeman and 
a Negro mail carrier. 

Catholic Parishes Integrated 

Three of the five Catholic 
churches in the city support pri- 
vate grade schools which are 
open to all races. While Catholic 
Negroes are in the minority, 
those in Alton parishes are in- 
tegrated in parish activities. 

Of the 400 families in Sts. 
Peter and Paul parish, one of the 
oldest Catholic churches in Al- 
ton, about 10 are Negro. Col- 
ored children are among the 319 
students in the parish grammar 
school. Negro children and 
adults live a normal parish life 


without discriminatory difficul- 


ties. A Catholic high school 
which currently enrolls 393 stu- 
dents also is maintained in Al- 
ton. Three pupils are colored. 

In the two year interim since 
initiation of legal action, preju- 
dice, as murky as the Mississippi 
itself, seethed into view. At the 
same time sympathetic individu- 
als urged breakdown of long 
standing color barriers. 


On two separate occasions a 
total of five fiery crosses were 
burned in the Alton area, pre- 
sumably as a warning to those 
who would promote equality. 

Plaintiff Conley was plagued 
by mysterious telephone calls. 
Incidents of threats were report- 
ed. A Mr. Dimes, his wife and 
several other Negroes were said 
to be victims of an anti-Negro 
demonstration on one occasion. 

In October of 1950, the Rever- 
end John G, Gill, pastor of Al- 
ton’s First Unitarian Church 
who had taken up defense of the 
Negro cause, was ousted by a 46 
to 25 vote of his con. ‘egation. 
While the Rev. Gill declared the 
removal obviously was because 
of his sympathy to the Negro 
cause, dissenters would not ad- 
mit tha: this was the issue. 

Five colored students were al- 
lowed to begin the Fall, 1951, 
semester in one of the city’s 
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JOSEPHINE — _ 
Friendship House Cat 


By VIRGINIA SOBOTKA 


HEN WE FIRST moved in- 
to the new St. Peter Claver 
Center we were troubled by rats. 
In fact we were overrun by them. 
As fast as Matt could cover 
their holes with tin they would 
dig new ones somewhere else. 
We could not help but admire 
their industry and their talent 
for engineering. One night Gin- 
ger was sure she heard them 
hammering. But soon it became 
plain that somebody would have 
to go, either the rats or us. 
What to. do. “Poison them!” 
said some. “No, no, no!” cried 
the Franciscans. “Blessed Mar- 
tin would never approve of that,” 
said our chaplain. That settled 
it. We started a novena to Bless- 
ed Martin about the rat situa- 
tion. “If this doesn’t work we’ll 
still poison ’em,” grumbled the 
practical nes. 


The Silver Cat 


On the first or second day of 
the novena an obviously expect- 
ant cat put in an appearance 
in our backyard. She was lovely, 
too. A striped silver with em- 
erald green eyes. Very well 
groomed. No slum cat. “She be- 
longs to somebody,” I said to 
myself as I reached out my hand 
to pet her. But she would have 
none of me. Her face held a 
worried expression as she 
stalked about as if she were 
looking for something. 

Within the next few days we 
saw her several times again. 
None of us connected her with 
the novena. Some still don’t. 

One morning about the middle 
of the novena when I came back 
from Mass, Chris, who had gone 
to the “seven o'clock,” greeted 
me with, “Ginnie, go look in the 
coachhouse.”’ I did and there in 
the midst of all the furniture 
and packing boxes lay our silver 
beauty with four tiny replicas 


Virginia Sobotka 


“white” junior high schools. Ad- 
mission was thought to be a re- 
luctant concession in light of the 
organized move for integration. 
News of the transfers was not 
widely publicized. 

No Strong Student Reaction 

According to reports, the Sep- 
tember small ‘scale integration 
brought no strong reaction on 
the part of students. The trans- 
fers were said to be accepted in 
extra-curricular activities. Re- 
ports that “some things were 
said’ to the new students, indi- 
cate some verbal friction. 

In contrast to openly asserted 
prejudice in the recent integra- 
tion battle was the birth of “The 
Alton Forum,” local group of 


(almost) of herself happily hav- | 


ing their breakfast. Her worried 
look was gone. She looked up 
at me with proud friendliness, 
as if to’say, “Aren’t they the 
most beautiful kittens you ever 
laid eyes on?” 


Too Many Cats 
The new arrivals were greeted 
with mixed reactions. “We'll 
have to drown them,” said some, 


“We can’t keep all those cats.” 
The rest of us said : othing. We 
knew five cats were too many 
but still we didn’t want to drown 
them and by that time we had 
decided that this was Blessed 
Martin’s answer. “After all,” we 
rationalized, “Blessed Martin has 
a reputation for sending several 
things when you only ask for 
one.” The “drowners” were in 
the minority so the kittens 
stayed. We needn’t have wor- 
ried about having too many cats. 
It was not long before all four 
kittens were promised to cat- 
loving volunteers of the Center. 


The Mighty Hunter 


By the time the kittens were 
old enough to run around a little, 
Josephine (for so we named her) 
was killing rats by the score. 
Some of the more scrupulous 
among us began to wonder if 
Blessed Martin would approve 
of that. But a Jesuit friend reas- 
sured us, “Blessed Martin would 
never object to any creature 
obeying its God-given instincts,” 
he said. 

It soon became evident that 
though the yard was strewn 
with dead rats every morning 
theze were still plenty of them 
in the house. There was only 
one solution. Josephine would 
have to stay in the house at 
night. It only took about fif- 
teen minutes to train her to go 
in and out of the house by the 


* 


about 20 citizens, colored and 
white, who organized a year ago 
for the purpose of promoting 
amity toward minority groups. 
Movies for Children 

Meeting monthly, the group 
has sponsored a program of 
semi-monthly afternoon movies 
for children. Twenty to 50 
colored and white youngsters, 
ranging from five to 12 years of 
age, participate in activities. 
Films. are financed. by. a lacal 
benefactress, and women in the 
group offer cookies for refresh- 
ments, 

Agitation by “The Forum” 
has resulted in creation of a 
five-member city council on hu- 
man rights. Commissioners now 


March, 1952 
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bedroom window which opened 
on to the kitchen roof. 


Josephine learned well. The 
first night of this new arrange- 
ment she woke up the household 
hollering at the top of her lungs. 
When the light was switched on, 
there she stood by Maureen’s 
bed with a rat she obviously 
wanted everyone to see. “Look 
at the fine gift I have brought 
you!”’ she said with her eyes. 
We congratulated her somewhat 
sleepily and then I tock the rat 
by the tail and flung it out of 
the window. Josephine darted 
out after it. By the time I was 
beginning to doze she was back 
with the rat. I threw it out 
again. Three times she brought 
it back before I was able to 
throw it far enough so she 
couldn’t find it. 


Enter St. Nick 


The next night she repeated 
her little act, only this time sine 
brought the rat to my bed and 
woke me with a low persistent 
mew. I was the one who played 
the retriever game with her! We 
went through the same routine. 
I told her it wasn’t a game, but 
she didn’t understand. 


‘The third night, the feast of 
St. Nicholas, she put the rac in 
my shoe (honestly!) Tine wor:t 
part about this was that in the 
dark I didn’t know it was there 
until I put my bare foot in it. 
This time I woke up the whole 
household with a scream. This 
time also, I put an end to the 
retriever game by hard-heart- 
edly shutting the window after 
Josephine darted out after the 
rat. That cured her. Her hunt- 
ing is now strictly on the busi- 
ness level. 


Gregarious Josie 

Josephine, as you must have 
realized by now, is not tolerated 
in our Friendship House family 
merely for her skill as a rat 
catcher but has endeared her- 
self by her charm, her good 
looks and her sociability. When 
the bell rings for dinner she 
is the first one into the dining 
room. You might think this is 
just greed but she is never fed 
then. She just likes to be around 
people as is proved by the fact 
that she is also the first to ar- 
rive in the library when the bell 
rings for Prime. Whether she 
came through Blessed Martin 
or not she is with us by the will 
of God and here she will stay 
until He wills otherwise. 


are being appointed. Though the 
newly organized council will lack 
funds and power, it evidences 
another step toward adjustment 
of interracial problems. 

The vanguard of 44 young 
Alton citizens recently admitted 
to “white” schools herald a turn- 
ing point in community attitude. 
While the January term opened 
without incident, these young- 
sters, first to break the pattern, 
may find themselves contending 
with childish friction. 

In her comment on the new 
system, one white youngster 
adequately summed up local re- 
action: “I don’t mind,” she con- 
fided, ’’ but some of the children 
do.” 
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